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chef at Crockford's with whom that club parted, because he
was considered too expensive. Either from necessity or design
he made only a flying visit and returned shortly afterwards to
Bradenham. Thence the wooing of Mary Anne continued.
He remained in London just long enough for her to regret
the briefness of his visit. In that action he may have been
wise, because a man of literary gifts expresses himself more
memorably in his love-letters than by word of mouth. In
addition words heard once may or may not linger in the recollec-
tion of the beloved, but a letter survives to be read and re-read.
Besides, Mary Anne made a habit of keeping her letters. At
her death every scrap of writing Disraeli had ever sent her was
found carefully preserved. Therefore if he poured out his soul
on paper, as he proceeded to do, the result would produce a
cumulative effect, for a new meaning can be discovered in a love-
letter read for the hundredth time.

At Bradenham, for this was mid-October, a frost had killed
all the flowers. Disraeli considered their fate no more bleak
than that of Mary Anne's lover separated from his love. He
seems to have indulged in the fond foolishness common to all
lovers, for he wrote her name in large letters and set it on his
writing-table, Everyone who has ever been in love, whether
man or woman, has done the same, so that in love the great and
the humble meet on common ground. Mary Anne must have
smiled at this news, but tenderly.

Chiefly he took refuge in his poetic tragedy, pouring into
it all his hopeless longing for Mary Anne distant from him in
London. A writer in love is more fortunate than the rest of
mankind. His writings give him an outlet for the feelings
evoked by one particular woman; all his love scenes are written
for her, and when the hero speaks to the heroine in moving
words it is really the writer speaking to his adored. Love also
stimulates a writer's creative instinct; he can produce in conse-
quence work of a quality impossible to him at normal periods
of his life. In a sense Mary Anne was bringing Alarcos to birth,
because her influence on Disraeli Sung him into a fury of
composition, so that his hand could not move fast enough across
the paper to accompany the quick working of his brain*

He told her, with a lover's pathetic faith, that she would
care for such minute personal details, all the occupations of
the day. It was his play which absorbed him above all things
because he believed she would find it even more wonderful than
site anticipated. He was invariably happy in the act of writing;